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and point such limited information as it is thought
occasionally desirable for the nation's representa-
tives to possess.

That the direct management of foreign affairs
should remain in the hands of responsible ministers,
need not be disputed. Parliament, however, might
be admitted, to some extent, to their confidence.
In more than one foreign country, this has been
attempted. In France, the bureaux of the Chamber
are almost executive bodies, and their activity, and
the continuity of policy they are able to secure,
do a good deal to counteract the administrative
instability produced by frequent ministerial changes.
In America the control of foreign policy is one of
the special functions of the United States Senate.
The Constitution allows the Senate the right to
confirm or reject all engagements made with alien
Powers. Its Committee on Foreign Eelations is
regularly informed of every important step taken or
meditated by the Executive. The Committee sits
with closed doors, so that difficult negotiations are
not likely to be embarrassed by being prematurely
divulged.

This Committee can do two things. In the first
place, it can remonstrate with the President if it
considers that his ministers are taking an impolitic
step. Thus it can bring to bear, not indeed the
whole weight of a popular assembly, but that of
some of its most influential representative members,
on the conduct of foreign affairs. And, secondly, it
can act as a link between the Executive and Con-
gress, and can provide that the two authorities are
in touch with one another. Since the American
Constitution requires that all treaties and interna-